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ABSTRACT 

Vision is a critical piece of the educational reform 
puzzle that anchors and gives meaning to the whole* America's current 
vision for education promotes universal education access, 
f actory^roodel organization approach* learning as a passive activity, 
raw ability as a performance determinant, and a basic skills emphasis 
for average students. Except for commitment to universal access, this 
vision is outdated and reflects neither present-day demands nor 
current learning research. A new vision night stress the importance 
of universal access (reinforced by equity and excellence) and seek to 
reorganize schools and classrooms around student needs, encourage 
active student participation in their learning, provide enough time 
and opportunity for all students to master a challenging curriculum, 
and help all students use their minds well and become lifelong 
learners. A vision should focus on desired outcomes, be 
inspirational, and reflect the values and beliefs that bind a 
community together. Standards translate a broad vision into < 
statements of desired performance outcomes that encourage all 
students to learn at higher levels and provide benchmarks for 
assessing student performance and reform effectiveness. High 
standards keyed to world-class performance levels are necessary to 
protect the nation's economic health and competitiveness. Standards 
must allow flexibility, consider local needs, and encourage 
creativity. Advice and examples are provided for establishing and 
adopting standards. (MLH) 
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DEAR FRIENDS: 



This bro- 
chure 
focuses on 
two essen- 
tial com- 
ponents of a 
comprehen- 
sive strategy 
to improve education in this 
country — vision and standards. 
A vision of what we want students 
to know and be able to do and of 
what kind of education system 
will support those goals is critical 
to motivating change. Perfor- 
mance expectations or standards 
help detlne the desired results of 
that change, with respect to 
schools and education systems, as 
well as individual students. 

This brochure is not a "how-to" 
booklet because the ideas it discus- 
ses do not lend themselves to 
recipes. There is no single best ap- 
proach that works for ever>' state 
or school district. Instead, we 
have tried to present some sugges- 
tions and perspectives to help you 
think about how to use the vision- 



and standard-setting process lo 
move reform forward in your 
state, district and/or school. 

As important as vision and 
standards are. they are only two 
pieces of the restructuring puzzle. 
By clarifying oar expectations, 
vision and standards define the 
boundaries of the puzzle. Ul- 
timately, however, the reform 
policies and strategies districts 
and states set within these boun- 
daries will determine whether we 
deliver on the promises of this 
reform for all students. 

I encourage you to see other 
publications in this series for infor- 
mation on other critical aspects of 
a comprehensive education 
reform plan. 

Sincerely, 

John R. McKeman, Jr. 
Governor of Maine 
1991-92 ECS Chairman 



VISION 

If you don't know where 
you are going, any route 
Will do . . . 

Policy makers often express im- 
patience when education reform dis- 
cussions focus on vision. Developinu 
a visitMi often sceins fu/zy and pas- 
Ni\e: most polic\ makers simpK ha\e 
iiitle experience in or patience for 
designing a "\ision." 

\c{ experience shows that the 
!nt>si cfiectixe oriiani/ations are those 
w iih a ciean purposeful \ ision. Some 
of America's most successful com- 



panies — Johnson Si Johnson. 
Hewlett Packard. Procter Gamble 
— have built their organizations 
around statements of belief that 
define their basic goals and guide 
decision making. 

Vision gives reform direction. Too 
often, reforms are implemented in a 
fragmented, uncoordinated manner. 
Significant change in our education 
s\stem can occur only if we ha\e a 
clear sense of \\ here we are '2.o'uv2. — 
of w hat V e w ant students to know 
and bo able to do and of uhal kind of 
education ^vstem will support the 
kind ol learning we want from stu- 
dents. However, \ ision is not in itself 
enough to ensure success. Without ac- 

♦ i 



lion, even the best-defined vision 
has no impact. \'ision must be 
backed up by specific strategies for 
relbrm. Although vision is just one 
piece of ihe reform puzzle, it is a 
critical piece that anchors and gives 
'ueaning to the whole. 

If we cannot imagine it, 
it never will happen . . . 

Vision drives practice. Our cur- 
rent education system reflects a 
vision for education in America. Al- 
though that \'ision may not be for- 
mally spelled out, its values 
permeate every aspect of schooling. 
Present practice is built on a vision 
that reflects the following beliefs: 

• Universal access to educational 
opportunities is fundamentally im- 
portant. 

• JhQ facron- model is an efficient 
and useful model for organizing 
schools. 

• Learning is passive — teachers 
deliver knowledge; students 
receive it. 

• Raw al?ilin\ not effort, determines 
performance. 

• The average student needs only 
basic skills. 

lixcept for the comrpitment to 
uni\ersal access, this vision is out- 
dated and does not reflect demands 
of today's world or what we know 
about how students learn. Before 
policy makers and educators can 
iiope to transform the nation's 
schools, they need to take these fac- 
tors inU) consideration and articulate 
a new vision. This nev/ vision might 
incorporate the following beliefs: 

• I *ni\ersal access is fundamentally 
important, as , jcnie\ ing both 
('(fuity and excellence. 

• Schools and classrooms are or- 
•ianized around student needs. 
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• Students learn best by being aaive 
panicipatus, not passive recipients 
of information: i.e.. they are 
workers in the learning process, 
and teachers facilitate their learn- 
ing. 

• The system provides enough lime 
and opportunities for all students 
to master challenging curriculum. 

• The system\s responsibility is to 
help all students learn to use their 
minds well and to become lifelong 
learners. 

Defining the Vision 

There are as many different 
visions and ways to develop a vision 
as there are education systems. 
De\ eloping a vision does not mean 
starting from scratch, and it does not 
mean standing still. A vision-setting 
process can and should be designed 
lo meet the needs of the community 
or organization it is designed to 
serve. 

A vision should focus on desired 
outcomes. It also should be inspira- 
tional and compelling. A vision 
should make people think about how 
the world can be different if they are 
willing to change the way the educa- 
tion system operates. At its core, a 
\ ision is an expression of community 



values. It should retleci those values 
and beliefs that bind a community 
together and define its shared respon- 
sibility to students. 

The process of setting a ■ "ision can 
originate from many places — the 
state education agency, a specially ap- 
pointed task force, educators, coali- 
tions or other interested panics. iMore 
critical than who originates or over- 
sees the process is whom the process 
includes. 

Establishing a vision begins as a 
conversation about the future among 
members of a community. In its 
simplest terms, a vision describes the 
ideal education system. Wliat does it 
look like? What does it sound like? 
What does it value? What kinds of 
learners does it produce? What can 
students in this system do? What 



A vision . . . 

* provides a common refer- 
ence point for participants with 
different perspectives in the 
reform effort, expressing com- 
mon goals that supersede in- 
dividual interests. 

* . * * can help raise public expec- 
tations for both education sys- 
tem and student performance. 
Meaningful reform will not 
occur without significantly 
higher expectations. 

* • • • helps gain support for 
reform by showing people how 
reform will look and how their 
roles in the education system 
and their relationships with stu- 
dents and one another will be 
different. 

* < . . builds persistence. People 
committed to a common vision 



knowledge, skills, understandings 
and attitudes do they have? How 
does the .system function to produce 
these kinds of learners? Who is in- 
volved and what are their roles? 

Conversations about such issues 
build ownership. Even if a vision is 
established initially at a more central- 
ized level, such as the state, local 
groups should be encouraged to dis- 
cuss, adopt and tailor the vision state- 
ment to make it their own. 

Shared ownership is critical be- 
cause, in the final analysis, the 
keepers of the vision are not the 
leaders who oversee the process of 
articulating a vision, but the people 
who are called upon to carry it out. 



do not give up easily iii the face 
of adversity. , ■ . / f \/ 

• provides indicaton by 

which to measure Ingress. 

• . • • helps motivate, inspire and 
call people to action. 

• ... is a tool that aUows a com- 
munity to control its own des- 
tiny. By articulating a positive 
image of the future, a vision en- 
hances our ability to plan ahead 
and to stay on track in times of 
conflict, economic hardship and 
change. 

• . * * provides continuity to 

bridge changes in leadership as 
policy makers or managers 
leave office. 

• * * * provides a professional 
focus for teachers and ad- 
ministrators and the context for 
a conversation about the best 
ways to educate students. 
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An effective vision can take 
many forms. For example: 

* A description of what success 
looks like — 

A math or science classroom for 
the 21st century would include: 

Hands-on, active learning 

Scientific and mathematical 
equipment and objects to 
manipulate 

Students working together 
on self-directed projects 

Stimulating books, 
magazines and videos 

More student dialogue, less 
teacher talk 

More questioning and 
discussing, less seeking of 
**righf answers 

Students making their own 
discoveries instead of 
memorizing answers 

Tochers not only lecturing, 
but also coaching, role 
playing, facilitating 

Students writing, reading 
and using their knowledge of 
math and science to further 
their understanding of 
history, art and literature. 



• A statement of shared prin- 
ciples — 

Re:Leaming, a joint effort of the 
Coalition of Essential Schools, 
ECS and participating states, 
has set nine common principles 
to guide activities in schools. 
Those principles include: 

Intellectual focus 

Simple goals 

Universal goals that apply to 
all students 

Personalization of teaching 
and learning 

Demonstration of mastery 

Operating metaphor of 

"student-as-wort<er, 

teacher-as-coach" 

Tone of trust, decency and 
unanxious expectation 

Faculty as generalists first 
and subject-area experts 
second 

Maximum of 80 students per 
teacher; budget not greater 
than 1 1 0% of traditional 
school 



• A list of persistent themes in 
current and planned reform 

initiatives — 

The nation 's governors shaped 
these National Education Goals 
for the year 2000: 

All children will start school 
ready to leam. 

The high school graduation 
rate will increase to at least 

90%. 

Students in grades 4, 8 and 
12 will demonstrate 
competency in challenging 
subject matter, including 
English, math, science, 
history and geography; and 
every school wilt ensure 
students leanrr to use their 
minds well. 

U.S. students wiRcbeiirstiri 
the world in sciefice and 
math achlevenfiiir*^"^ '^^^^^^ 

Every adult wi»b«Mdral9: - 

- ■ ^^•^t■^i-V'■-■■'7^■'"'•■* 
Every schootr^*^- 

drugs and violerxja. 



STANDARDS 

Standards translate a broad vision 
into statements of desired perfor- 
mance outcomes. Tliese expected out- 
comes encourage all students to learn 
at higher levels and provide 
benchmarks by which to assess stu- 
dent performance and the effective- 
ness of reform efforts. 

Standards cover broad ground. 
Standards can be set for: 

• Students — what students should 
know and be able to do 



• Schools — what type and quality 
of instruction schools should pro- 
vide to students 

• The education system as a whole 
— what policies create the environ- 
ment that will lead to improved stu- 
dent learning 

Standards can take several forms. 
They can delineate skills and 
knowledge students are expected to 
achieve in different subject areas, or 
ihey can outline the broader skills stu- 
dents should acquire across subject 
areas, such as thinking* communica- 



tion and learning. Standards can 
focus exclusively on academic com- 
petencies or include skills related to 
ci\'ic life and work as well. 
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THE BENEFITS OF 
STANDARDS 

interest in standards has spurred a 
recent flurr\' of activity at the nation- 
al, state and local levels. Gallup Poll 
surveys indicate that three-quarters of 
the American public favor standards 
tor student performance. Diverse 
business, education and professional 
organizations have joined the call for 
an education system based on clear 
standards for students. Standards are 
being promoted as an essential com- 
ponent of changing education sys- 
tems because they provide the 
common base that makes reform 
meaningful. They serve as the anchor 
to link changes in curriculum, teacher 
preparation, instructional methods 
and assessment. Reaching agreement 
on standards is a complex but neces- 
sary task. 

Standards should be tied to assess- 
ments to ensure assessments provide 
the kinds of information schools, dis- 
tricts and states need. At present, stu- 
dent performance is generally judged 
by whether a student tests above or 
below average on a multiple-choice 
examination. Such tests allow 
teachers to monitor and follow 
progress of individual students and 
classes as a whole and provide infor- 
mation on how student performance 
in a district, state or the nation 
changes over time. 

However, these tests provide 
limited information by which to deter- 
mine, for example, why a student 
scored poorly in a particular area. 
And teachers often do not use test 
results to evaluate their own teach- 
ing. In addition, such tests are based 
on outdated assumptions of how 
people learn and do not show 
whether a student can actually 
demonstrate a skill. 

In contrast, performance-based as- 
sessments, which require students to 
perform actual tasks in order to 



demonstrate what they know, enable 
schools to assess whether relatively 
good performance is world-class or 
merely adequate. High standards 
keyed to world-class performance 
levels are necessary to protect the 
economic health and competitiveness 
of the nation. 

Standards also rejlecr a common 
core of learning and contribute to a 
sense of community. They reinforce 
attention to equity by retlecting high 
performance expectations for all stu- 
dents, including those who are 
presently underserved. High, uniform 
standards underscore the importance 
of effort and encourage an education 
system that promotes effort rather 
than innate ability. 

In addition, standards serx^e as a 
tool to judge how well education sys- 
tems are perfr yning. They provide a 
guide by whicn to hold systems ac- 
countable for how well students 




learn, rather than how much time 
they spend in class or how well a 
school or district complied with state 
regulations. 

Some Cautions 

Although standards are a critical 
piece of any comprehensive reform 
strategy, they need to be designed 
and implemented with caution. Stand- 
ards create a framework that helps a 
vision to succeed, but they also must: 

• Allow flexibility. Standards 
should be broad enough to allow 



teachers tlexibility in how they run 
their classroom and students 
tlexibility in how they learn. 

• Be tailored to the local level. 

Standards adopted at the slate or 
national level should be con- 
sidered and adopted locally, then 
personalized to retlect local 
reform efforts, 

• Encourage creativity. Standards 
should help teachers define their 
curriculum, but should not be so 
restrictive as to stifle creative 
ideas and teaching methods. 

Policy makers, educators and other 
persons working to set standards for 
their state or district need to address 
certain issues that can thwart any 
benefits standards provide. Concerns 
about standards tend to fall into 
several categories: Who sets the 
standards? By what process will 
standards be set? Toward what ends , 
will the standards, once adopted, be 
applied? 

Educators and policy makers need 
to consider how issues such as those 
listed below apply to their situation: 

• How can we ensure that standards 
set at national or state levels do 
not drive a national or state cur- 
riculum and/or undermine local 
control? Standards should help set 
a broad framework for the educa- 
tion system — a framework that 
can be personalized in every dis- 
trict. 

• How can we maintain diversity, 
vitality and community responsive- 
ness if standards are set centrally? 
Standards should not, in effect, tell 
communities and people at the 
local level what to think and what 
to value. 

• Will a single set of standards en- 
compass the rich variety of 
geographic, rr.cial, ethnic and cul- 
tural heritages reflected in our 
communities? Each district or 
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WHAT FORMS CAN STANDARDS TAKE? 



j Standards can be structured in 
different ways to meet reform ob- 
jectives of the state or district in 
which they are developed. The fol- 
lowing examples illustrate different 
approaches to setting standards. 
These approaches are not mutually 
exclusive, but they reflect different 

i perspectives. 

Maine's Common Core of 
Learning defines the knowledge, 
skills and attitudes that all Maine 
students should have when they 
graduate from high school. The 
core was drafted by a commission 
1 of 45 individuals from all walks of 
life. Commission members spent 
16 months reading about issues in 
each content area; meeting with stu- 
dents, educators (including subject- 
area specialists), and scores of 
other citizens; and distilling letters 
and public comments from eight 
regional forums. 

The commission found com- 
monalities among the skills, 
knowledge and attitudes required in 
each subject area, "a dimension not 

I seen when any one subject area 
was viewed in isolation." That find- 
ing led the commission to org: 
what students should know ana oe 
able to do into four categories that 

1 cut across subject areas — Com- 
munication, Personal and Global 

j Stewardship, The Human Record, 
and Reasoning and Problem Solv- 

; ing. 

In drafting the "core," the com- 
mission noted: "We all have an 
obligation to identify the roles we 

I can play in transforming education 
from what it is to what it could be. 

j The Commission on Maine's Com- 
mon Core of Learning calls on stu- 
dents, educators, parents, citizens. 



government officials and all other 
Maine people to carry out the 
vision and potential embodied in 
this document.'' 

•>->-> 

The National Commission on 
Education Standards and Testing 

(NCEST) was created in response 
to interest by the nation's gover- 
nors, the Bush administration and 
Congress. It was charged with in- 
vestigating the desirability and 
feasibility of national standards and 
testing in education. NCEST en- 
dorsed national standards that en- 
compass five components: 

• A brief, guiding statement 
describing the vision for educa- 
tion standards in each subject 
area 

• Content standards that describe 
the knowledge, skills and other 
understandings that schools 
should teach 

• Student performance standards 
that define various levels of com- 
petence in the skills and 
knowledge described in the con- 
tent standards 

• School standards that define 
criteria to enable parents, policy 
makers and the public to assess 
school performance in teaching 
students tlie skills and 
knowledge described in the con- 
tent standards 

• System performance standards 
that set criteria by which to as- 
sess the performance of school 
districts, states and the nation in 
educating all students to the high 
levels of performance described 
in the content standards 



The Council for Basic Educa* 
tion recently released a chart that 
seeks to organize the work and 
opinions of experts and policy 
makers on the question of stand- 
ards. The chart is organized by sub- 
ject matter and contains for each 
subject: 

• A vision for the ends of K- 12 
education 

• Expectations for student perfor- 
mance at grades 4, 8 and 12 that 
define benchmarks towards 
achieving that vision 

• A cross-index of how subject 
areas are linked to highlight con- 
nections among disciplines 

* + * 

The Project Zero JHvetppment 

Group, an interdisciplinary re- 
search team at the Harvard 
Graduate School of Edpcation, led 
by Howard Gardner* investigates 
fundamental processes of huniian 
learning, understanding and 
creativity in all disciplines. From 
research in the disciplines as well 
as with diverse groups of adults 
and children, the team defined 
seven intelligences that each person 
possesses: linquistic, logical-mathe- 
matical, musical, bodily-kines- 
thetic, spatial, inter- and 
intrapersonal. Believing that 
everyone could learn much more if 
he or she were encouraged to draw 
on all seven, the group has 
pioneered alternative forms of as- 
sessment and curriculum, produced 
educational materials for these pur- 
poses and used the materials to en- 
hance teacher development. 
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Ntate needs lo ensure that its cul- 
lural diversity is not lost. 

• How can we ensure that standards- 
setting does not chill or derail 
odacalional relorm ettbris already 
under way? Rather than dictate 
precisely what every district must 
do. standards should guide com- 
munity debate. 

• How can we guarantee that the 
public has a voice in the standards- 
setting process and that the process 
is not dominated by "experts**? 
Parents, citizens and taxpayers 
need to be part of the process for 
reform to succeed. 

• How can we supply local com- 
munities and citizens with the in- 
formation and tools they need to 
review their education system criti- 
cally, make standards their own 
and aspire to continually higher 
levels of performance? 

• How can we m.ake sure that new. 
higher standards match changes in 
the ways schools and districts 
operate? If they do not. standards 
can broaden the gulf between the 
educational "haves "and the "have- 
nots." 

• Finally, how can we ensure that 
standards translate into equity and 
excellence for ail students and do 
not lead to tracking or ability 
grouping for some? True reform 
dictates that we raise expectations 
for every student and use standards 



**We want our students to . . . 
acquire the fundamental and 
specific aspects of each subject 
area and be able to integrate this 
knowledge to see the world as a 
multi-faceted whole/^ 

Commission on Maine's 
Common Core of Learning 



as a benchmark by which to en- 
courage equity and excellence for 
all. 

Such concerns about standards can 
often be dealt with on a local level. 
Depending tipon the degree of 
latitude given by the state, schools 
and districts may want to adopt state 
standards as is. study the standards 
and how they relate to what they are 
doing locally, and/or «nake the stand- 
ards fit their own circumstances. 
Equity concerns can be addressed if 
standards are accompanied by 
reforms that ensure that all students 
have an equal opportunity to achieve 
the standards. Regardless, persons in- 
volved in education reform need to 
recognize that standards are not a 
solution in themselves: only when 
coupled with significant, systemic 
reform will they lead to improved 
education. 

A Process for 
Establishing Standards 

Each state or district considering 
standards will need to define an adop- 
tion process appropriate to its reform 
efforts and circumstances. There is 
no single right way to proceed, and 
no one has the luxury of beginning 
with a blank slate. 

Considerations in developing a 
process include: 

• The process can be overseen by a 
bipartisan legislative task force, 
the state education agency, a spe- 
cially appointed commission or 
any number of other local or state 
groups or committees. 

• The process should invoU'C educa- 
tion "consumers": parents, stu- 
dents, representatives of higher 
education, business and society. 
Standards will generate higher ex- 
pectations only if there is 
widespread support for them. 
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• To be most effective, the process 
should be broad-based, interactive 
and iterative. They should build m 
a mechanism for receiving input 
from both the public and education 
professionals at the state, district 
and school levels. 

• The process of adopting standards 
should be preceded by adoption of 
a vision. The vision establishes 
priorities and serves as a tool by 
which to resolve differences as 
standards are developed. 

• Because educational excellence is 
a moving target, the standards-set- 
ting process needs to be dynamic 
and self-renewing. 

• Most critically, the process should 
ensure that standards themselves 
are visionary and reflect high ex- 
pectations for students, schools 
and education systems as a whole. 
Experience shows that the reach 
seldom exceeds the aim: if stand- 
ards are keyed to minimum com- 
petencies, that quickly will 
become the level at which the 
education system performs. 

Conclusion 

A vision is an absolute precondi- 
tion to creating an education system 
that will effectively educate students 
for the 21st century. The adoption of 
performance standards that reflect 
that vision can create powerful 
momentum for reform. Both are criti- 
cal pieces of the reform puzzle, but 
they are only pieces. Their purpose 
and contribution is to dcflr^ the des- 
tination of education restructuring ef- 
forts. They must be joined with 
policies and strategies that provide all 
schools and communities with the 
necessary tools to ensure that all stu- 
dents have a fair opportunity to reach 
this destination. 
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role of public/private coalitions 
needed to lead the call for a new 
education system (SI-92-2) $4 

Creating Visions and Standards 
To Support Them — Examines the 
importance of having a vision for a 
new education system and presents 
suggestions on how to use the 
vision/standard-setting process to 
move reform forward (SI-92-3) $4 

Bringing Coherence to State 
Policy — Describes problems with 
traditional education reform policy 
and presents a guide to creating 
policy that supports widespread 
education reform (SI-92-4) $4 

The four publications listed 
above are available as a packet for 
SI 2. Individual publications may 
be ordered for the amounts listed 
in the descriprions of each. 

Other ECS publications about 
restructuring the education system 
include: 

A Consumer's Guide. Volume 
J — Answers common questions 
about restructuring and provides 
brief overviews of 10 major initia- 
tives CSI-91-4)$8 

Communication — Provides tips 
on building support for restructur- 
ing through effective communica- 
tion strategies and skills (S 1-9 1-5) 
S4 

Commumcati}2g About Restruc- 
turing - Kit — Contains how-to's 



and examples of successful com- 
munication tools and strategies (SI- 
91-6) $20 

School Restructuring: What the 
Reformers Are Suying -"Sum- 
marizes a lengthy discu^on 
among nationally recognized 
education reformers (SI-9I-8) $5 

To order any of the above publi- 
cations, contact the ECS Distribu- 
tion Center, 707 17th Street, Suite 
2700, Denver, CO 80202-3427; 
303-299-3692. Checks and money 
orders only; no credit card orders. 

Postage and handling charges: 
Under $10.00, $2.50 
S 10.01 -$25.00, $3.90 
$25.01 - $50.00, $5.50 
$50.01 - $100.00, $8.00 
Over $100.00, $10.50 



first Republican go^f«^ 
decades, his tenure has been 
marked by Dcwinitiatives 
designed to expand opportunities 
for non-college-bound youth, 
increase accountability and 
strengthen curriculum. His leader- 
ship won recognition for Maine 
in 1989 as National Alliance of 
Business "State of the Year" for 
human resource initiatives. 

A Bangor native who 
graduated from Dartmouth Col- 
lege and the University of Maine 
School of Law, McKeman also 
chairs the National Governors* 
Association Committee on 
Human Resources and the Jobs 
for America's Graduates pro- 
gram. Previously, he served two 
terms as Maine's representative 
in the U.S. Congress, where he 
served on the House Education 
and Labor Committee. 
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